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REMINISCENCES OF MUSIC AND 
MUSICIANS ABROAD. 
II.—VIENNA. 

Jouann Herseck, at the time of my first fore- 
gathering with him, during the autumn of 1866, was 
the director of the Concerts annually given by the 
“ Society of the Friends of Music”—entertainments 
usually spoken of amongst musicians as the “ Gesell- 
schafts-Conzerte,” and enjoying a well-deserved 
European renown. He also filled the office—one of 
great dignity as well as responsibility—of Master of 
the Court Band, or Kapelle, as the German idiom hath 
it, and was in great public favour as a composer. 
His income, from a Viennese professional point of 
view, was a comfortable one—his wife and children 
all he could desire—his position in the “craft” 
second to none. He was a man of many friends, 
the critics were kind to his works, and his own 
passionate love of music was a continual feast to 
him. All these agreeable conditions of his being, 
added together, should have made up a sum-total of 
human happiness, and very probably would have 
done so but for one draw-back. In common with 
ninety-nine hundredths of the Emperor-King’s 
subjects, Herbeck was absolutely, though not irre- 
trievably, unborn; and the consciousness of this 
untoward irregularity in his genetic arrangements 
preyed upon him incessantly, souring his pleasure 
in the joys of his art, the admiration of his fellow- 
musicians, and the ovations frequently offered to 
him by the great Viennese public. 

My lamented friend was the son of small trades- 
folk in one of the pretty hamlets wich which the 
suburbs of the Kaiserstadt are fringed. He received 
a rudimentary education at the village-school, and, 
revealing a taste for music at an early age, was put 
into the church-choir. The organist happened to 
be a skilled musician, and under his guidance little 
Hans, whose aptitude tor study in the one direction 
that interested him was a source of endless astonish- 
ment and gratification to his instructor, learnt 
notation in all its branches, thorough-bass, singing, 
the violin and one or two wind-instruments, includ- 
ing the serpent, at that time an indispensable item 
in the harmonious sum-total of provincial Kapellen 
throughout the Austrian Duchies. Young Herbeck 
also became an excellent organist; in short, his 
musical acquirements were so various and remark- 
able that their repute reached the ears of one or two 
professors and critics of the Residenz, and eventually 
led to his reception in the fostering bosom of the 
Conservatorium. A scholarship, agreeably supple- 
mented by a modest stipend—wealth to the frugally- 
reared village chorister—was presented to him, 





thenceforth his career, one of extraordinary utility 
as well as brilliancy, was identified with that epoch 
of Viennese musical history which commenced, 
shortly before Emperor Ferdinand’s abdication, with 
a strong reaction from the romantic to the classical 
school, and as vigorously reverted, about eight years 
ago, to sound-painting in tone-colour, fancy versus 
form, imaginativeness as aguinst rule—in a word, to 
the hyper-romanticism of Richard Wagner and his 
acolytes. Herbeck, as soonas he had secured a 
firm grasp of the conductor’s baton, did much to 
revive the cultus of Beethoven, which had somewhat 
languished in Vienna during the second quarter of 
the century, and assiduously kept the works of Bach 
before public notice. His interest jn and appre- 
ciation of Schubert and Schumann were eager and 
keen; but he loved the older gods better than the 
newer, and failed to recognize true divinity in the 
newest of all. Had Johann Herbeck lived to the 
age of Cleopatra’s Needle, he would never have 
become a Wagnerian. 

Shortly after I became intimate with him—he 
was then in the zenith of his musical might and pro- 
fessional prestige—I discovered that he was a victim 
to chronic dissatisfaction with the chief condition of 
his being. He bitterly repined at not having been 
born, and incessantly yearned for some Imperial 
conferment that might remedy Dame Nature’s cruel 
omission in this particular respect. The Emperor, 
who liked his simple-hearted Kapellmeister and 
sincerely admired his talents, had already bestowed 
upon him the Knight’s Cross of an Order founded 
by himself upon acceding to the throne, and bear- 
ing his own name, Franz Josef. But this decora- 
tion, not being one of those which impart nobility to 
its recipient and his descendants, was a source of 
distress rather than of pleasure to Herbeck, who 
had morbidly persuaded himself that, in endowing 
him with so barrena distinction, its august donor 
had slighted rather than honoured him. His state 
of mind upon this fanciful grievance was a perfect 
illustration of the adage “‘ Man never is, but always 
to be, blest;” it almost amounted to monomania. 
I must say that the ireful spasms soon subsided—for 
Herbeck was naturally one of the sweetest-tempered, 
most placable of men; but when the despondent 
fit was on him, nothing but music had power to 
dispel it. If, upon any pretext—an appeal to his 
amazing memory about some quaint morsel of church 
music by an obscure eighteenth-century composer, 
was a bait he never failed to take—he could be lured 
to the piano, as his fingers toyed with its keys, 
searching for “lost chords,” or all but forgotten 
motivo, the clouds of melancholy would lift from 


his pale expressive countenance, his brows would 
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unbend, and gradually his eyes would brighten until 
they positively glittered. It was at such moments 
that a trick he had of tossing back his hair—which, 
like nine German Kapellmeister of ten, he wore pre- 
posterously long and full—became prominently 
noticeable. With apparently no greater effort than 
that involved in the involuntary movement alluded 
to, he would recall Masses, Graduali, every variety 
of concerted chamber music, old operas by nobodies 
long since consigned to the limbo of oblivion, but in 
which, during his indefatigable musical burrowings, 
he had at one time or another detected some precious 
gem of melody or harmonious contrivance, mouldy 
P.F. sonatas in exploded styles, the names of whose 
writers were as utterly unknown to me as the titles 
of the Egyptian monarchs, let us say of the forty- 
ninth dynasty. With the two exceptions of Dr. 
Hans von Buelow and Joseph Hellmesberger the 
elder, I have never known any “ professional ” gifted 
with so exhaustive a musical memory as that of 
Johann Herbeck. Dr. Schelle and Count Laurencin 
—two eminent Viennese critics, of whom I shall have 
more to say anon—used to “‘ cram ”’ titles of obsolete 
compositions out of musical lexicons and cyclopedias, 
and stroll up to the Kapellmeister’s rooms in the 
Graben—it was strolling ‘up’ with a vengeance, for 
the apartment was on the fifth floor of an exaspera- 
tingly lofty house—on certain afternoons he invari- 
ably spent at home. In ten cases of twelve, his 
friends found him sitting at the piano, composing or 
arranging for the orchestra, a cigar smauldering on 
the instrument, within hisreach. Somehow or other 
conversation, at Herbeck’s, was always interspersed 
with musical illustrations. One or other of the con- 
spirators would adroitly lead up to the name and 
musical period of the particu@ar fossil they had dis- 
interred for the occasion; let us cal! aim Gurgelreisser, 
temp. early eighteenth century. ‘ He was perhaps a 
little formal and crabbed” Schelle would remark, who 
had only committed his name and list of works to 
memory that very morning, and certainly had never 
heard a note of his music ;—“ but there was good 
solid stuff in one or two of his concerted things. 
How about that divertissement, for instance, written 
for two shawms, two rebecks, sackbut and psaltery ? 
I forget how it goes. Of course you know it, Her- 
beck.” “You mean Opus 56, the one in E minor,” 
would be the reply; ‘‘now I must say I find that 
uncommonly laboured and stiff, even for dear old 
Gurgelreisser, who has written matters far more 
genial, as you shall hear for yourselves The diver- 
tissement opens thus—largo, forty-eight bars, intro- 
ductory—and then allegro vivace, the melody of 
which seems to me not very sympathetic.” Whilst 
talking like this, in breaks, he would play through 
one motivo after another, exemplifying the methods 
of treatment, until he had more or less succinctly 
eviscerated the entire work. Then, jerking his hair 
backwards and taking a pull at his cigar, he would 
continue ‘“*What I consider to be a favourable 
specimen of Gurgelreisser’s best manner is that 
Sonata of his, Opus 87, you know, for Tuba Mirabilis 
with harp accompahiments. Listen!” And off he 
would go into copious extracts from another long 





work, with which he probably possessed an unique 
acquaintance. So single-minded was he, that he 
never suspected the traps that were laid for him on 
these occasions. Had he done so, nothing would 
have been easier for him than to turn the tables 
on his guileful friends by improvising ad libitum in 
the style of the school to which the composer 
belonged whose work they had asked him to play; 
for his marvellous familiarity with all the successive 
phases of tonality enabled him to perform the most 
remarkable imitative feats. I remember, on one, 
occasion, when an old musical crony carried the 
joke so far as to invent the name of a composer 
and beg Herbeck to play a few bars of a specified 
work by this creature of imagination, the Kapell- 
meister turned upon him quite indignantly, exclaim- 
ing, ‘Du méchtest mich zum Besten haben; es 
gibt keinen Componisten dieses Namens!” (You 
are trying to take a rise out of me; there is no 
composer of that name!) It was the only time I 
ever saw him exhibit anything like annoyance at the 
extravagant tax his friends delighted in levying upon 
his memory ; nor was I ever present when he was 
nonplussed by demands of this nature. To me, 
the universality of his acquaintance with musical 
compositions was an inexhaustible source of wonder 
and envy. No matter to what period or school they 
belonged—no matter what might be the nationality 
of their author, he knew them all. In the course of 
an afternoon’s musical chit-chat, with P.F. obbligato, 
I have heard him play through madrigals by Bat- 
tishill and Wilbye, songs by Purcell and Arne, 
gigues and passepieds by Rameau and Couperin, 
fugues by Albrechtsberger, Scarlatti and the younger 
Bachs, selections from Verdi's least-known operas, 
Credos and Glorias by provincial Austrian, German 
and Italian organists who might have been nameless 
for all the musical world knows of their productions 
—all these, besides bits and scraps of many others, 
as it were en passant, merely to illustrate some topic 
or suggestion of the causerie going on round his 
huge sonorous Boesendorfer. There was but one 
man in Vienna—oddly enough, his dearest friend 
and heartiest admirer, Pepi Hellmesberger—who 
could cap him, play what he would; and nothing 
could be more interesting or amusing than to get 
these two great musical chiefs together in a mood 
to compare their classical and operatic reminis- 
cences and test one another’s memories anent such 
pleasing trivialities as Volkslieder, Laendler and 
Waelzer by the innumerable melodists, unknown to 
fame, with whom the Duchies of Austria Proper 
have abounded for the last sixty or seventy years. 
Poor Herbeck! most accomplished of musicians; 
greatest of modern orchestral conductors—not even 
excepting leonine Hans Richter—and most amiable, 
sweet-tempered, tender-hearted of men! The pre- 
dominant yearning of his perturbed soul was realized 
a year or two after I transferred my household gods 
from Vienna to Berlin; but he did not live long to 
enjoy the proud consciousness of having been born. 
Either on his fiftieth birthday, or on the occasion of 
his jubilee as a Court musician, I forget which, 
Herbeck was sent for by the Emperor, from whose 
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presence, after a brief but thrilling audience, he 
came out ‘von Herbeck’’—not only he, but the 
heirs of his body, lawfully begotten, for evermore. 
Francis Joseph I. had bestowed upon him the 
Third Class of the Order of the Iron Crown, 
which decoration carries with it the hereditary 
title of “Ritter,” or Knight, and the predicate 
“von,” significant of inborn nobility. I only saw 
the Ritter von Herbeck once after his elevation 
to heritable knightly rank, and found him looking 
thinner and sadder than ever; but his falling-off in 
flesh and spirits was, then, alas! due to the malady 
that shortly afterwards carried him off. But for 
his physical sufferings, as he mournfully told me, 
he would have been a genuinely happy man; for he 
had obtained his heart’s desire, an Imperial homage 
to the musical art such as Papa Haydn himself, 
Mozart, and Schubert, all three Austrian-born 
geniuses, had never elicited from the House of 
Habsburg. I spent one long, never-to-be-forgotten 
evening with him in his mansion near the sky, talking 
over old times and friends, playing with him four- 
handed arrangements of his later concerted works, 
which I had not heard rendered by the orchestra, 
and listening to all-but-impossible feats on the piano- 
forte by Epstein and Joséfty, whom he had invited 
to meet me. It wasa late séance; supper—the chief 
plat of which, I remember, was roe-venison and 
cranberry-jam—lasted unusually long, and the post- 
ceenal palaver (as usual, with P.F. illustrations) still 
longer. About two we took our leave, and little 
Joséffy, an inveterate converter of night into day, 
dragged me off to an extra ante-meridianal café, 
where he insisted upon playing me a match at 
billiards (Kegelspiel) for two bumpers of hot egg- 
punch! I never again saw von Herbeck. Not long 
after that memorable evening—at once a joyous and 
mournful souvenir—he died somewhat unexpectedly, 
and was followed to the grave by the élite of 
Viennese musical and artistic society. I need 
scarcely say that an Austrian Kapellmeister, although 
primus inter pares—not being a composer of comic 
operas like Johann Strauss, Franz von Suppé and 
Rudolf Genée, or an impresario in the concert-line, 
gifted with sufficient enterprise and pluck to seek 
fortune abroad like Hans Richter—was predestined 
to leave little but an honoured name and revered 
memory behind him. Herbeck’s earnings,even when 
he was securely lodged upon the topmost branch ofthe 
professional tree in the most musical of European 
capitals, never exceeded eight thousand florins—about 
as many hundred pounds—a year ; and upon far less 
than that, from a Viennese point of view, magnificent 
income—nearly double a major-general’s pay—he 
brought up his sons to liberal professions, received 
his “ friends of tried adoption” with generous and 
tasteful hospitality, and was ever ready to empty his 
slenderly furnished purse when a brother-musician 
in trouble appealed to him for aid. He was, I re- 
joice to remember, happy in his wife—a clever 
woman, excellent manager, and most sympathetic 
ompanion—and in his children, every one of whom 
urned out well, so unlike the offspring of his leading 
musical contemporaries in the Kaiserstadt, Two 





years befure his death he enjoyed the supreme 
satisfaction of seeing them firmly and comfortably 
established in honourable positions, affording good 
prospect of life-long competence, if not wealth. 
Oddly enough, not one of them adopted the musical 
profession as a means of bread-earning ; nor did their 
gifted father urge them to follow in his footsteps, 
although, in his secret soul, he deemed his own the 
noblest of all earthly callings, and could never be 
brought to understand how a man with a good ear, 
correct feeling for: time, and a genuine fondness for 
“concord of sweet sounds,” could possibly become 
an engineer, barrister, surgeon or journalist whilst 
there was such a thing as a cheap fiddle to be 
bought or a second-hand piano to be hired, where- 
with to study, practise, and serve the “ Divine Art.” 
His convictions in this respect may have been 
eccentric ; but he lived up to them to the very last 
moment of his life. Es muss auch solche Kéuze geben! 
a fact upon which all true musicians have reason to 
congratulate themselves. 


Wo. Beatty-KInagstTon. 








POPULAR SONGS. 


THERE are popular songs, and songs popular. 
For the present purpose the distinction may be re- 
garded as being wider than the words might at first 
imply, and it is proposed to speak of “ popular 
songs” as worthy of more consideration than “ songs 
popular.” With this object in view, the term 
“popular songs,” may be applied to those simple 
effusions which maintain a tolerably lasting hold 
over the popular fancy, such as are handed down 
from generation to generation, as best fitting the 
taste, the habits of thought and expression, the 
education or the feelings of the people by whom they 
are preserved, and among whom they are chiefly to 
be found. By “songs popular” may be understood 
those things which hit the passing humour, and 
having nothing beyond an ephemeral recommenda- 
tion, die as suddenly, and are forgotten as speedily 
as they sprung into favour. 

“‘ Popular songs,” of the sort intended to be spoken 
of now, owe their existence to qualifications more 
permanent than those possessed by “ songs popular.” 
Some homely wisdom, or moral lesson, some refer- 
ence to the domestic affections, some story in which 
the refining principles of love, or constancy under 
trial, may be told in language which, though simple 
and unaffected, conveys a keenness and power of 
meaning, pointed and piercing enough to penetrate 
the thickest mental epidermis. 

Shallow and weak as the expressions and subjects 
may appear to the more educated, their popu- 
larity cannot be ignored, nor should their influence 
be underrated. The universality of the love of 
melody is indicated by their preservation, and the 
appreciation of the poetical, dramatic and moral 
elements which form their subjects, is evident from 
the favour with which they are always welcomed. 

The rudeness of the rhymes, and the roughness of 
the metres would seem to show that many of the 
songs are born of feeling rather than of education, 
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and when a song contains a large proportion of recog- 
nisable sentiment, mixed with, or expressed through 
language beyond the ken of the people, the doubtful 
passages have been changed and modified by the 
singers to suit their own intellects, but often to the 
total perversion of the original meaning. 

Still, among the great mass of apparently non- 
sensical entanglement into which certain ideas and 
expressions have been brought by rough handling, 
there is often found a bright thread of tender 
thought, which exists asa proof that the power of 
recognising the higher teaching of poetry is not 
altogether absent from the minds of those by whom 
the treasures of “ popular songs” are almost re- 
ligiously preserved. The term religiously preserved 
is used advisedly. At the churn-supper, the harvest- 
home, or the Christmas revel, among the rural 
population; at the “ way-goose,” the “ bean-feast,” 
or the “‘ summer outing” of the town workman, many 
quaint songs are to be heard occasionally. It is a 
singular thing, however, that in the presence of 
strangers the vocalists will prefer to “‘ respond to the 
harmony of the evening” by yelling forth some ditty 
belonging to “songs popular,” which happens to be 
the present joy of the populace, but by no means a 
thing of beauty. Hence arises an obstacle in the 
path of those who would gather together specimens 
of “ popular songs.” The patient collector is, how- 
ever, undaunted by such trials, and by dint of 
persuasion, verbal, liquid, or pecuniary, such as his 
tact leads him to deem acceptable, something may, 
perhaps, be added to an already existing nucleus. 

The materials being so widely scattered, and 
attainable only under circumstances which do not 
surround the course of every day life, renders the 
task of collecting a tedious and difficult one. It can 
only be done by the united efforts of those interested 
in the preservation of “ popular songs” working 
under the direction of a competent leader, or literary 
body interested in the subject. 

The old ballads collected and commented upou 
by Ritson, among others, are interesting as treating 
of certain popular themes, but there is no trust- 
worthy proof that any of the songs were actually 
sung by the people whose opinions and sentiments 
fhey are supposed to contain. Taking a step 
further back and noting the collection found in an 
old MS. book by Bishop Percy, and reprinted by 
him with alterations and emendations suited to the 
spirit of his age, it cannot be said that there are 
any of his songs which exhibit traces of having been 
in popular use. The like remark applies to Evans’s 
Old Ballads, to Watts’s Musical Miscellany, to Tom 
Durfey’s amusing but naughty six volumes entitled 
Wit and Mirth; or, Pills to Purge Melancholy. The 
sentiments of most of the songs are too coarse, and 
the expressions too refined to have originated among 
the people, or to have formed “ popular songs.” 

Many of the tunes to which the words have been 
adapted, the titles of which often show a difference 
in subject, are unquesticnably such as have in some 
shape or other been in use for centuries, and not a 
few of them are still occasionally to be heard. 
These tunes preserved in connection with certain 





songs in the above-named collections have been 
modified from time to time according to the dis. 
position and fancies of the folk by whom they have 
been invented, or from whom they have been 
adopted. Some have been handed down almost 
intact, for the copies made in several ages show 
little, if any, difference. The words which can be 
referred to any known period of production, will be 
found to have suffered most remarkable changes. 
When these songs find their way into print, as 
they do sometimes, further alterations are made by 
the intelligent printer who gives them to an admir. 
ing world. These corrections are inspired by know. 
ledge, acumen, perception and judgment, which 
many an archeological critic might envy, and few 
ever hope to attain. There is not always a recog. 
nised text which stands as a touchstone in these 
matters. Each editor is his own original, and the 
independence of his views is startling and_ edifying. 
It is, therefore, a perplexing matter for those who 
would set to work in the endeavour to make a col. 
lection of known popular songs to trust to printed 
copies. Take, for example, the emendations in the 
song, “ I sowed the seeds of love,’’ one of the most 
popular of these quaint old ditties. It is reprinted 
in various forms all over the country. In the copy 
issued from a press at Digbeth, Birmingham, the 
ingenious editor, reading a misprint as a true version, 
has altered the surrounding text, to make it agree 
in spirit. One of the original verses written by Mrs. 
Fleetwood Habergham, in 1686, runs thus :— 
“ T’ll make me a posy of Hyssop, 

No other will I teuch, 

That all the world may plainly see 

I loved one flower too much.” 


The Digbeth printer finding the word “ hyssop” 
had in course of time been changed by ignorant re: 
citers, gave the word nearest to his knowledge, and 
altered the whole text thus :— 
‘‘ T’]l make me a pot of Hyson, 

No other tea I’ll touch, 

That all the world may plainly see 

I like a cup too much.” 













It is not necessary to comment further upon the 
ingenuity of the editor of this charming song. 

The following verses—a portion only of a length. 
ened poem—are regarded as the most serious form 
of sentiment by rural singers. 

















THE SINGLE SAILOR. 






A fair young maid was a walking in the garden, 
A brisk young sailor he came passing by ; 

He stepped up to her as though he knew her; 
And said “ fair maiden can you fancy I?” 







“T have a sweetheart of my own, sir, 

And seven long years he’s been gone from me, 
And seven more I will wait for him ; 

If he’s alive he’ll return to me.” 











“ Seven years makes great alteration ; 

Your true-love is either dead or drowned,” 
‘* Oh, if he’s alive, I love him dearly, 

And if he’s dead he’s in glory crowned.” 
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He show’d herthe ring that was broke between them ; 
She no more did say but down did fall; 

He took hef up, pressed her fondly to him, 
And now they are married, for good and all. 


he melody of this is exceedingly quaint and pretty, 
and consists of phrases of only three bars. 

As a specimen of a moral song, the “ Birds in the 
Spring’ may be quoted as favourably exhibiting the 
simplicity of treatment and homeliness of diction 
common to these productions. The melody of this 
song—from the county of Surrey—is peculiarly sweet 
and winning, and is sung, by those who know it, with 
a quaint variety of trills and graces commonly used 
by all singers at the end of the last century. The 
picture presented in the few simple sentences may 
be ranked with the most exalted order of poetry. 
The lesson belongs to the higher order of ethics. 


THE BIRDS IN THE SPRING. 


One morning in May perchance I did rove, 
I sat myself down by the side of a grove, 
And there did I hear a sweet nightingale sing ; 
I never heard so sweet as the birds in the spring. 


All on the green grass I sat myself down 

Where the voice of the nightingale echo’d all round; 

Don’t you hear how she quivers the notes ? I declare, 
No music, no songster, can with her compare. 


Come all you young men, I'll have you drawjnear; 
I pray you give attention these words for to hear, 
That, when you’re growing old, you may have it to 
sing, 
That you never heard so sweet as the birds in the 
spring. 


Another form of sentimental song is that which 
draws moral lessons from tangible and less abstract 
imagery. Thereis a vast number of these, and their 
nature may be gathered from the subjoined extract :— 


THE PAINFUL PLouGH. 


er sy you jolly ploughmen of courage stout and 

o 

That labour all the winter, in stormy winds and cold; 

To clothe the fields with plenty, your farmyards to 
renew, 

To crown them with contentment, behold the painful 
plough. 


ie Adam was a ploughman when ploughing first 

egun, 

The next that did succeed him was Cain, his eldest 
son ; 

Some of his generation his calling now pursue ; 

That bread may not be wanting, remains the painful 
plough. 


Samson was the strongest man, and Solomon was 
wise ; 

Alexander for to conquer, ’twas all his daily prize; 

- David he was valiant, and many thousands 
slew ; . 

Yet none of these brave heroes could live without 
the plough. 


I hope there’s none offended with me for singing this, 
For it is not intended for onything amiss ; 


If you consider rightly, you'll find my words are true. 
Lem all — you can mention depends upon the 
plough. 





In the Eastern and North-Eastern Counties where 
this song is popular the word “plough” is pro- 
nounced to rhyme with the words at the end of the 
preceding lines of the song. The melody in the 
minor mode is broad and massive. 

These are specimens of country “ popular songs.” 
There is a disposition among town people to favour 
songs more humorous in character. This may 
arise from the fact that they have the means of en- 
joying social assemblies more frequently than rustics. 
Men left to their own thoughts are likely to be reflec- 
tive, and humour is best enjoyed in company. 
Hence the preference for songs of a distinctive 
character favoured by certain classes. The tempta- 
tion must be resisted now to offer examples of the 
‘popular songs” of comic character. Such a theme 
deserves special treatment. 

Out of a large number which could be brought 
together from all sources, heard at many times and 
under circumstances more or less exciting, it is satis- 
factory to find so few which depend upon equivocal 
meanings of words for their point or humour. This 
questionable form of amusement is apparently left to 
the more cultivated or luxurious members of society, 

In many songs the humour is Hudibrastic or 
Hogarthian, plain and palpable, suited to the mental 
capacities of those with whom they are popular, but 
often conveying a rough moral lesson in unsophisti- 
cated expressions. 

Whatever undesirable meaning the words may be 
made to convey, the music can never be subjected 
to like degradation. It tells its own tale, and when 
augmented by the graces of judicious harmony, it 
may, it is true, reveal a double meaning, but that 
can only be one which makes it more acceptable. 

It may or may not be a profitable undertaking to 
try and find out whether these songs have had any 
influence in forming character; whether character 
has been swayed by the knowledge they contain, or 
whether the songs are the expression of feelings and 
emotions indicative of character already formed. 
Such subtleties of distinction may be left for those 
to pursue who have leisure and inclination. The 
first thing to be done is to collect the materials. A 
fair or truthful judgment can only be formed after 
the whole case is laid out. 

Without in the least degree underrating the 
worthy efforts of Mr. William Chappell, as shown 
in his books, National English Airs, 1838-40, and 
Popular Music of the Olden Time, 1855-59, or the 
volume called The Ballads of the Peasantry, compiled 
for the Percy Society by Mr. J. H. Dixon in 1846; it 
must be said that the labourof bringing together 
the stores of genuine popular songs has yet to be 
done. 

There is a greater amount of verve and “go” in 
the tunes of English popular songs than might be 
expected. Some of them possess the marked 
rhythmical phrases of the German lieder, the 
passionate cadences of the French chansons, the 
wild forms of the Spanish cangonieras, and the 
tender melodiousness of the Italian canzonette, with 
a vigour, manliness and independence of character 
particularly English. 
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Who were the composers of these songs it is 
impossible to say. The changes they have under- 
gone renders it troublesome to decide always by 
internal evidence the approximate date of produc- 
tion. They have been framed by some one to start 
with, but have been ‘* composed,” to use the word 
in the sense of gradually setting in order, by suc- 
cessive generations of singers. 

The homely character of the people is reflected 
in the songs, and their domestic affections and ties 
are everywhere illustrated. 

Wo. ALeEx. BARRETT. 


RURAL MUSIC. 

I HAVE a reflection to suggest upon this subject, 
but it will not appear till the end, and the reader 
must follow it up for himself. 

Somewhere in the West of England—the exact 
spot matters not at all—there is a broad and beau- 
tiful Vale, bounded on one side by a range of hills, 
on the other by the estuary of a great river. The 
summit of the hills looks down upon a gently undu- 
lating sea of verdure. From the horizon on the 
right to the horizon an the left, from the foot of the 
eminence to the margin of the river, all is emerald 
mead and forest green, relieved in season by the 
many colours with which a soft and gentle Nature 
loves to deck herself. At spring-time the verdant 
landscape appears flecked with masses of white, the 
bloom of innumerable orchards, from which spoxtive 
winds blow countless petals, like butterflies, across 
the country. Hamlets are dotted over the expanse, 
and the mass of the people are those “ whose talk is 
about bullocks,” whose reverence for the customs of 
their forefathers keeps them steadily in the old 
grooves, and whose quiet bucolic lives are disturbed 
as little as possible by the noise of a railway built 
in these later years. The shrill engine whistle 
has not changed the Vale. A primitive simplicity 
still rules there. Mummers and carollers go forth 
at Christmas-tide, and the voice of wassail is heard 
in the land. Such a country might be considered 
“fit nurse for the poetic child,” especially when he 
is called Bloomfield, or Crabbe or Burns, but I never 
heard that the Vale produced a creature of the sort. 
As for music, no one would look for it, beyond 
the music of brooks and trees, and of sweet pastoral 
sounds, underneath which waxes and wanes the 
pedal bass of the river, what time the Atlantic tidal 
waves rush in with thundrous roar, Are we not an 
“‘unmusical people,” and in the secluded district of 
which I speak, the negation would be expected in its 
utmost force. Observe, presently, how unsafe a 
guide is inference. 

Scattered over the Vale are several small towns. 
In busier England they would be called villages, 
since they average only about 800 inhabitants. 
Towns they are, nevertheless—remains of past im- 


portance still shadowed forth by mayors and cor-. 


porations with no rights, and no duties beyond eating 
a dinner once ayear. These little places are centres 
of such life as the region boasts. Each hasa Town 
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inhabitants meet to pass resolutions against Papal 
aggression, or in favour of foreign missions with a 
gunboat handy. Concerning one of them I am 
able to speak, for therein my youthful years 
were spent. A. was a “Sleepy Hollow” in the 
‘‘forties”—it is asleep still—and altogether an un- 
promising place for a stranger to drop into. I, a 
mere boy, aflame with passionate love of music, 
thought it paradise, since such life as perennially 
stirred its pulse was musical. Two or three years 
earlier the humble amateurs of the little town had 
formed themselves into a Society, raised subscrip- 
tions, repaired and rented the dilapidated room over 
the covered market, and begun diligently meeting 
for musical practice, The resources of that Society 
were promptly augmented to the extent of my un- 
certain alto, and twice a week, for several winters, 
I mounted the Town Hall stairs with gladness, and 
descended them with regret. I can fancy the reader’s 
mental picture of our gatherings. Bethinking him- 
self of the social “‘ back-water” in which they were 
held; the period, and the smallness of the commu- 
nity, he sees, perhaps, twenty or thirty more or less 
incompetent though zealous amateurs, singing taste- 
lessly to the accompaniment of an old square piano- 
forte played badly. Let me disabuse him of a false, 
albeit natural impression. We had the twenty or 
thirty voices, it is true, but they were quite up to the 
amateur standard of the present day. We had more. 
In that rural place it was possible to muster a band 
of four violins, viola, violoncello, contrabass, and two 
flutes, all fairly equal to the task of playing the 
sacred music of Handel, Haydn, Mozart, and Spohr 
—the masters most in vogue. 

Lest it should be thought that this bucolic band 
rose only to the level of accompaniment, I must say 
more about it. One of the two weekly meetings was 
wholly devoted to instrumental music. For a little 
while this did not concern me, save as provo- 
cation to longing such as a boy might feel 
for an impossible pony, or for the unimaginable rap- 
ture of a gold watch. At length the respectable 
tradesman who played viola, taking offence for 
some unrememberedereason, threw up his instru- 
ment. I caught it, and, schooled by our “ first 
fiddle,” soon made it again move in octaves with the 
basses, after the manner of violas in whose favour 
an Emancipation Act had not been passed. If there 
exist any keener musical delight than was ours at 
the instrumental practices commend me to it while 
yet time is allowed for enjoyment. We were a varied 
company made one by a common pursuit. A master 
shoemaker, who was also the parish organist, held 
the leading violin, the second was entrusted to a 
tavern-keeper, and the violoncello to an enthusiast 
holding the social rank of “ gentleman.” A second 
master shoemaker struggled with the weightier 
matter of the double bass, and a third played second 
flute, to the first of a retired pork-butcher. Worthy 
souls were they all, and ardent. Peace be with 
them, as they have entered into the region of peace. 
Of the little company only the boy whose viola 
limped and often broke down remains alive. Do you 





Hall; and, once in twenty years or so, the excited 


ask what we practised? I answer that at those 
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weekly meetings I made a first acquaintance with 
the works of Corellias ‘‘ adapted ’’—some of them— 
by Geminiani, with the overtures of Handel and 
Arne—the feeble heroics of Artaxerxes are, for some 
reason, an ineffaceable memory—with the composi- 
tions of respectable Mr. Vanhall, with the delightful 
(arranged) ‘‘ Salamon” symphonies of Haydn, 
and with assorted samples of Mozart, one of 
which, as a kind of bonne bouche, always closed the 
evening. 

My reader may be disposed to consider the case 
of A. exceptional, and to marvel how it came about 
that a mere village in such a “sequestered vale” 
made music after the fashion I have described. 
It is easy to meet him on both points. A. was no 
exception to the rule that obtained in the little 
towns, and its cultivation of instrumental music 
naturally resulted from circumstances then powerful, 
but, I regret to say, existent no longer. At that 
time, few churches and hardly any chapels in the 
district possessed organs, while harmoniums and 
other machines of the free-reed class were unknown 
to us. Wherefore, if our rural worship required 
instruments, it was only possible to supply the need 
by “telling off” certain persons to learn the fiddle, 
the flute, the clarionet, or whatever contrivances for 
producing music the congregation possessed. In 
many cases the church or chapel had become 
seized of instruments through bequest or otherwise, 
and these, passing into musical families, were 
handed down from father to son, to the creation of 
a distinct and hereditary class, bound, in a manner, 
to the service of the sanctuary. Of about two- 
score rustic performers whom I knew as equal to 
the work described above, all, save half-a-dozen, 
were musically born in the singing gallery of the 
organ-less place of worship. Destitute churches ex- 
isted, nevertheless—churches within whose district 
no means of compelling the art to its grandest use 
could be found. For these a curious, though 
irregular, not to say hap-hazard, provision was 
made. There lived in A., a_ basket - maker 
generally reputed to be “music mad” but, if 
so, mad with a method. He played no instru- 
ment. For him the exercise of a fair tenor voice, 
used with some natural taste, sufficed, and of it he 
was vain to about the fullest extent that vanity in 
man can go. The basket-maker stood with us as a 
kind of Bully Bottom. He gathered together, and 
copied in the long winter evenings, a wonderful 
collection of anthems by obscure composers, whose 
very names I now forget; rejecting, however, all 
which had no solo, and the solo, no matter for what 
voice written, he insisted upon singing himself. The 
whole country-side was his arena. All the churches 
for miles around knew him well; his delight being to 
come down upon them at irregular intervals with 
what the Americans call “surprise parties.” His 
enthusiasm was equal to such work all the year 
round, but the inferior zeal of others limited its 
operations to the brighter months. Philpot became 
active and vocal along with the nesting birds, and to 
see him rushing about as Sunday approached, was 
to know a musical raid impending. Then, the 





anthem books, would lead forth a band of followers, 
each man and boy bearing his instrument, and ready 
for the fray. Our path ran nearly always through 
the glorious meadows of that fertile land ; sometimes 
plunging into the grateful shade of woods resonant 
with the song of birds, and anon climbing an emi- 
nence whence we saw the whole Vale. from eastern 
hills to western river, and almost heard it speak its 
thanks for Sunday rest and peace. The memory of 
those excursions comes to me like a fragrance. My 
viola case had a handle ingeniously made to cut the 
fingers of its bearer, but now the sight of one carried 
through the street brings no thought of pain; rather 
of flower-spangled fields, with hawthorn blooming 
in the hedges, and the thrush challenging sweeter 
music than its own. Rustics, assembled, after their 
wont, in the village churchyard, welcomed us as 
they greet anything which breaks for them the dull 
monotony of life. They called us ‘ musicers,” but 
they were an audience whose open-mouthed admira- 
tion stood the test of the longest anthem in our 
repertory. What the clergyman thought of us we 
neither knew nor cared to enquire. He was never 
consulted and he never interfered. The good man 
had his own opinion, perhaps, as we swarmed into 
the singing gallery, and particularly as Philpot sent 
down hymns and anthem to the clerk with a matter- 
of-course authority which might have staggered an 
archbishop. But while the reverend person kept 
his thoughts to himself, their nature did not signify. 
We knew the people were glad to see us, and we 
lifted up the voice of sacred song, consciously to 
their edification not less than to our own praise and 
glory. : 
I had intended to speak of B.; a place which, at 
the last census, contained little more than 600 in- 
habitants—smaller, therefore, than A., but boasting 
a larger Choral Society and a better band, wholly 
due to the necessity of which I have spoken. It is 
impossible to open this fresh ground now, and there 
can be little need, if my assurance be taken that as 
was A.,so in the main were B.,and C.,and D. I use 
the past tense comprehensively. Not long ago, I 
journeyed in the leisurely style of a sensible tourist, 
through those well-remembered scenes. The beau- 
tiful Vale had altered little. It was verdant and 
flowery as ever; cattle still stood knee deep in grass ; 
the orchard trees were weighty with fruit, and the 
great river sang its lusty song with the flow of the 
tide. But every church boasted its organ and every 
chapel its harmonium, and when I asked for Choral 
Societies and players upon divers instruments, the 
people knew nothing of such things. My old asso- 
ciates had vanished, along with the conditions that 
called them into activity, and a few boys and young 
men were singing unison psalm tunes with an effect 
to which the wearing of surplices did not reconcile 
me. This may mean progress, since it very much 
resembles what is held up as progress in other 
branches of the art. Yet, somehow, I fail to see it. 
It has.closed the door throu h which I entered the 
fair realm of music. 
JosePH BENNETT. 
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RICHTER CONCERTS. 


SEVENTH SEASON, 1883. 
Conductor: 


HERR HANS RICHTER. 


Leaver : Cherus Director : 
Herr ERNST SCHIEVER, Herr THEODOR FRANTZEN. 


H ERR HANS RICHTER has the honour toannounce that he has 
arranged to give a Series of NINE EVENING CONCERTS, 

as above, on the following dates :— 
Monday, May 7th. Monday, May 28th. 
Thursday, May roth. Monday, June 4th. Monday, June 25th, 
Monday, May 2st. Monday, June rith. Monday, July 2nd. 

The Concerts to commence each Evening at Eight o'clock. 
The Orchestra will consist of 100 eminent Artistes, and the RICHTER 


CHORUS, under the direction of Herr FRANTZEN, will co-operate 
during the Season. 


Monday, June 18th, 


The Terms of Subscription for the Series will be as follows : 


SOFA STALLS, £5. RESERVED AREA OR BALCONY, £3 10s. 


Subscribers names received by the usual Agents, and at AUSTIN'S, 
St. James's Hali. 





AUSTIN’S 
Opera & Concert Ticket Office 


ST. JAMES’S HALL, 28, PICCADILLY. 


ESTABLISHED 1858. 


Agent for the Sule of Tickets for 


Monday and Saturday Popular Concerts. Philharmonic Concerts. 
Mr. Ganz’s Orchestral Concerts. Richter Orchestral Concerts. 
Royal Albert Hall Concerts. 

Hy. Leslie’s Choir. Mr, Willing’s Choir. Bach Choir. 
Good Friday Concert. Burns’ Birthday Concert. 

Irish Festival Concert. Mr. Kennedy's Songs of Scotland. 
Opera and Floral Hall Concerts. Sacred Harmonic Concerts. 
London Ballad Concerts. * Pianoforte Recitals. 

Moore and Burgess Minstrels. And all Entertainments in London. 





West End Office for CRYSTAL PALACE. 





Cheques, Post Office Orders and Stamps, payable to 
AMBROSE AUSTIN, St. James’s Hall, 28, Piccadilly, London. 
OFFICE OPEN FROM I0 TILL 7: 


ST. FAMES’S HALL. 


HENRY LESLIE’S CHOIR. 


Presivent—HENRY LESLIE, Eso. 
Conductor—Mr. ALBERTO RANDEGGER. 





SEASON 18838. 


FOUR SUBSCRIPTION CONCERTS 
Thursday Evening, janet = "Thursday Evening, May 31. 
Saturday Afternoon, April 14, Thursday Evening, June 28, 


Pianoforte—Mr.J.G. CALLCOTT. Organ—Mr. JOHN C. WARD. 
SOFA STALLS, 7/6. BALCONY, 3/- ADMISSION, 1/- 
Sofa Stall Subscription for the series of Concerts, £1 6s. 

Manager—AMBROSE AUSTIN, Hon. Sec.—E. A. WILLIS, 
St. James's Hall. 44, Gt. Marlborough Street, W. 


Tickets may be obtained at the usual Agents; and at Austin’s Ticket Office, 
St. James's Hall, 28, Piccadilly. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
sO 

Letters connected with the literary department of this 
Fournal must be addressed to the Ep1ToR. ; 

Communications intended for insertion will receive no 
notice unless accompanied by the name and address of the 
sender. . 

The Eviror cannot undertake to return articles of which 
he is unable to make use. 

All business letters should be addressed to the PUBLISHERS. 

Advertisements should reach the Office not later than the 
7th in order to. insure insertion in the issue of the month 
current. 

The Epiror begs to thank numerous correspondents who 
have forwarded copies of verses for the * Poet's Corner.” 
In many cases their non-insertion must be taken to imply 
that the subjects are considered unsuitable or hackneyed. 
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WE print elsewhere two very interesting letters 
referring to a subject connected with the first per- 
formance of Mendelssohn’s Elijah at Birmingham, 
That of Mr. Stimpson reproves us for an insinuation 
we never made, and so far may be promptly dis- 
missed from mind. The organist of the Birmingham 
Town Hall states, however, that Dr. Gauntlett 

layed from an organ part separately written, the 
eaves of which he (Mr. Stimpson) “ turned over.” 
This is sufficiently circumstantial, but now observe 


‘how history is made, and how the lapse of so short 


a time as thirty-seven years clouds over facts. The 
writer of the second letter—whose initials many will 
recognise as those of a lady entitled to speak with 
authority on all matters concerning Dr. Gauntlett— 
declares that, not a separate organ part, but a full 
score was used by the performer, and gives minute 
particulars of the attendant circumstances. We 
desire to add now only our belief that the MS. score 
in the possession of Messrs. Novello contains direc- 
tions for the organist, “ writ large” in blue pencil, 
apparently by Mendelssohn himself. No doubt other 
evidence will be forthcoming, as the matternow stands 
in an interesting position, and, obviously, there is a 
mistake somewhere. H. G.G.’s surmise as to the 
reason why two numbers are lacking in the MS. seems 
probable, supported as it is by the facts to which 
witness is borne. 


THE post-mortem honours of Hector Berlioz accu- 
mulate, and he is now to have a monument in the 
city which rejected him while as yet he lived. This 
only exemplifies a way the world has. It is a wise 
and discerning world on the whole, but exercises its 
faculties a little late. It crucifies the living Good, 
and worships it when dead—which supplies another 
argument for the existence of a future state and a 
conscious being therein. The Committee charged 
with promoting the monument to Berlioz is quite-a 
representative one, though to English eyes it» may 
seem incomplete, lacking a lord. Among its members 
are Delaborde, Thomas, Gounod, Massé, Reyer, 
Massenet, Saint Saéns, Alexandre, Brandus, Colonne, 
Heugel, Calmann-Lévy, Pasdeloup, Vaucorbeil, 
Weber and Albert Wolff—composers, conductors, 
publishers and critics combining to make good the 
errors of the past. There is always hope for neg- 
lected genius—beyond the grave. 
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WE congratulate Messrs. Novello & Co. on their 
victory in the American law courts as to the matter 
of Gounod’s Redemption. The verdict of the tribunal 
must commend itself to every honest man—at least 
an honest man thinks so on first reading the case. 
Yet there seem to be many Americans who entertain 
a different opinion, and who—so much are poor 
mortals the creatures of circumstances—profess a 
conviction that the decision ought not to stand 
either in law or equity. While this obliqueness of 
moral sight lasts with the majority of our cousins, 
a copyright treaty is, of course, out of the question ; 
but we hope that by-and-bye it will be obvious to 
them that a man is no more entitled to appropriate 
what belongs to another, simply because the law of 
the land does not forbid, than he is to perpetrate 
the vilest crime recognised by the code. There is 
an axiom which says, ‘The lawful is not always 
right.” When will nations and individuals set 
before them a higher standard than they find laid 
down in statute books ? 


From the trouble and turmoil, the worry and 
vexation, the heat and scuffle of the past musical 
year, we have entered upon a period of blissful calm. 
Freed from the German invasion which threatened 
to revolutionise our notions of art, emancipated from 
the necessity of attending two indifferent Italian 
operas, there is every prospect that the coming 
season will be a boon to critics, and a blessing to 
amateurs. It is not a state of unmixed good, how- 
ever, which permits the existence of an operatic 
monopoly, and allows the Royal Italian Opera Com- 
pany to ride rough shod over all artistic considera- 
tions. There may be some truth in the fact that 
London cannot support two operas, but in all proba- 
bility, close investigation of this statement would 
result in the discovery that, it is only representations 
of stereotyped incompetence, which London refuses 
to countenance in duplicate. For many years 
“stock” operas have been ‘“ pitchforked”’ on the 
Anglo-Italian stage, to the disgrace of a capital that 
professes to be beyond its neighbours in theatrical 
completeness ; and now, atthe moment when reaction 
would make itself felt, there is no opportunity for 
the display of public feeling. In the days of the 
opposition houses, the public could always show a 
preference by patronising the one which gave best 
value for money; but with a single house open, it is 
a case of *‘ take it, or leave it alone.’’ In this con- 
nection comes to mind an American story of a man 
who wished to dine. It was ina remote and lawless 
settlement, and the hungry man, fresh from a city, 
visited the * hotel,”’ as the lean-to shanty was grandi- 
loquently called, and “ guessed” he’d have a porter- 
house steak and mushrooms. The bar-tender firmly, 
but gently, stated as his opinion that that was not 
what the gentleman wanted, and upon the latter 
confirming his order, said, while waving a six-shooter 
about by way of convincing argument, “what you 
want, is Irish stoo for one; and, what’s more, you'll 
eat it out of a tin dipper!” 

Upon the Continent artistic life would seem to 
have many and very serious drawbacks. According 
to the latest development its votaries must be as 
skilled in the use of the sword as of the pen, the 
pencil, or the baton. Custom has shorn of their 
terrors the cracker-and-bodkin duels of too vivacious 
French journalists—indeed, we had almost come to 
think that France laid claim to a monopoly in such 
encounters—and so the fact that Germany, the land 
of the all-enlightened, possesses two musicians who 
can so far forget their superiority—being German 
Musicians—to other men, as to bark and bite like 








ordinary mortals, is as surprising as it is refreshing. 
Too much perfection is apt to pall. Herr Waldemar 
Meyer, the Berlin violinist, not long ago gave a con- 
cert at the Gewandhaus, Leipzig, and being invited 
to a company of musical and literary people, took 
the opportunity to remark, with singular discretion, 
that “he knew for a fact that all these musical 
critics were to be bought.” He was challenged by 
a student to say that of Ludwig Hartmann, the 
Dresden critic. ‘ Well,” said the other, with an 
astuteness meant to impress all around him, ‘if he 
will not take a bribe with his own hands, he will. 
receive one indirectly through his wife. If I wanted 
Hartmann to praise me in the press, I should forward 
the honorarium for the favourable criticism to Frau 
Hartmann.” Herr Meyer gave a concert next day 
at Dresden, and received an invitation to Herr 
Hartmann’s, whither he repaired confidently enough, 
with, let us suppose, the “ honorarium” for Frau 
Hartmann neatly tucked away in his waistcoat 
pocket. To his dismay, he found the identical 
student awaiting him with the lady, whose looks 
boded no good. The interview ended in Frau 
Hartmann striking her detractor with a riding-whip, 
and with Herr Meyer sending a challenge to her 
husband. This the critic naturally refused to accept. 
Herr Meyer fired the first shot in Leipzig, and Frau 
Hartmann discharged a more effective one in Dres- 
den—so there the matter very properly ended. Herr 
Meyer failed to see that his original remark hit both 
ways. If it slandered the critics, it also spoke very 
badly of the means by which the violinist had 
acquired whatever reputation he possesses. 


ALTHOUGH there is a preponderance in its pro- 
gramme of foreign composers’ names, the Phil- 
harmonic Society has not overlooked native talent, 
which needs so much and such diligent supervision. 
With a view to its encouragement the directors 
some time ago started an orchestral overture com- 
petition for English composers, and Sir Michael 
Costa and Sir Julius Benedict very kindly, but 
perhaps rashly, undertook to be the judges. Much 
to their delight, over a hundred works came up in 
response. The gallant knights, it is understood, 
have ended their task, and the “ Prize Overture ”’ 
should be a feature of the season. More than this, 
Sir Julius Benedict is under engagement to write 
for the Society a ‘vocal scena;’’ and further still, 
Mr. A. C. Mackenzie, the composer of Jason and 
the Bride, has fulfilled the promise of these works 
by writing a symphony with special intent to its 
performance at the Society’s concerts. Taking all 
in all, English composers, who prove their nationality 
by their unceasing grumbling, will not find here 
much ground for complaint. The British mind is, 
however, a soil fruitful of grievances, so no doubt 
the familiar tones will ere long reach our ears. 


INTERESTING as are the known works to be _ per- 
formed by the Philharmonic Society, the additions 
to its repertory are an equal, if not greater attraction. 
They comprise Liszt's ‘“* Pastoral Symphony” and 
‘“* March of the Three Holy Kings” from Christus, and 
a Motett by Cherubini, the MS. of which is graciously 
lent by Her Majesty. Which out of the seven Motetts 
written by the Italian composer this one may be 
does not transpire. Cherubini’s MSS. were sold by 
his widow in 1860, and it may be thus that the 
Motett came into Her Majesty’s possession. Anent 
this sale, here are some curiously appropriate 
remarks from the Musical World of that year. 
After announcing the fact of the sale of nearly three 
hundred Cherubini MSS., dating from 1773 to 1841, 
the writer says:—‘‘Here is a field for musical 
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societies, students and directors of music to produce 
novelties and study one whose works, hitherto known 
and printed, are patterns of excellence in every 
point of view and held up as models of perfection 
to the student. The directors of the Philharmonic 
Societies, Musical Unionsand Sacred Harmonics, &c., 
should look after the works. They will find over- 
tures, chamber-music, oratorios never produced 
before the public, and what better name,” &c., &c. 





Accorpina to the Madrid papers, the operatic 
world had recently lost a great tenor. Some mis- 
understanding, however, would seem to have arisen, 
for the gentleman most concerned declares the story 
to be absolutely false. Although the news of his 
demise was in print, we must, we suppose, believe 
Signor Tamberlik, since in a matter so: nearly affect- 
ing his personal comfort, he is far likely to be better 
informed than even the journalists of Madrid. 
Nevertheless, sincerely rejoiced as we are to hear, 
upon such excellent authority, that the veteran tenor 
yet lives, we cannot but look upon his sudden re- 
appearance as an exhibition of singular bad taste. 
When a man has been telegraphed all over the world 
as dead, and has been comfortably mourned, bio- 
graphed and elegied, he owes it, if not to himself, at 
least to his friends and chroniclers, to acquiesce 
with a good grace in their settlement of his affairs. 
How pained and shocked must be the Spanish 
editors, and the French and English journalists who, 
with such tender assiduity, wasted time in hunting 
up the events and dates of his career! But Signor 
Tamberlik thought not of these ; he even gave a 
benefit performance at Cadiz twenty-four hours 
after his death. Taking into consideration all 
circumstances, we must come, with reluctance, to 
the conclusion that the famous tenor has shown him- 
self in a marked degree both unfeeling and un- 
grateful. 

Tue last Bristol Musical Festival was given in 
aid of the proposed Royal College of Music;,and a 
Prince, in due course, attended. It now appears 
that the faith of Bristol in that, as yet, embryonic 
institution is strong enough to be quite touching. It 
suggests a past age rather than our own era of un- 
trustfulness. The Festival Committee, it appears, 
met some days ago, and in the course of their pro- 
ceedings a hope was expressed that through the 
action of the Royal College of Music, a “great 
work” might be secured for the Festival of 1885. 
We should like to know exactly what the propounder 
of this remarkable sentiment had in his mind. Did 
he think that the proposed College would manufac- 
ture a great composer by 1884 at latest? Ii not, 
what else prompted the words? Be the fact as it 
may, we have here an indication of the dense fog 
through which the average British amateur looks 
at the whole question of musical’ education. He 
has been told by a lot of eminent people that the 
English are naturally musical, and only need teach- 
ing (at South Kensington) in order to come at once 
to the front. The eminent people have correctly 
gauged his credulity. He believes what they say, 
only at Bristol he is a trifle sanguine about results. 








Poor FLorow’s recent death imparts additional 
and melancholy interest to the “‘ Life Reminiscences” 
that appeared some six weeks ago in the January 
number of the Deutsche Revue, for which they had 
been expressly penned by the deceased composer. 
They chiefly refer to his experiences in Paris whilst 
studying the musical art there as a very young man, 
nearly half a century ago. One of the most interest- 
ing episodes is that of his first meeting with Georges 
Sand and Frédéric Chopin at the house of the Mar- 
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quis de Custine, a wealthy and intelligent dilettante, 
Of all the invited guests Georges Sand was the last 
to arrive, leaning on the arm of her host. She shook 
hands with Chopin, and as soon as the excitement 
caused by her advent had somewhat subsided, 
Flotow contrived to secure a position whence he 
could contemplate the renowned novelist at his ease, 
In the article above referred to he wrote, ‘* She was 
neither handsome nor young; I could not perceive 
anything out-of-the-way in her exterior appearance, 
Presently Chopin played one of his favourite 
mazurkas with more than usual depth of expression 
—so, at least, his friends declared. Then came a 
pause, and Georges Sand asked for a cigar—a real, 
full-sized, man’s cigar! One must have lived in 
Paris about the year ’30 to realise what impression 
would be made upon the haute volée of French society 
by such a request, emanating from a lady, too!” 





“THE cigar was brought, the glass door leading 
into the garden thrown open, and Georges Sand, 
having resumed her hat and cloak (for it was a cool 
night), strode up and down the terrace fronting the 
drawing-room, puffing heavy smoke-clouds into the 
air with perfect stoicism,although a hundred pairs of 
eyes were riveted upon her every movement. . . 

Like everything else in the world, Madame 
Sand’s cigar came to an end at last. She threw 
away the stump, and rejoined the company. Chopin 
was then solicited to play again. He at first refused, 
but presently rose from his seat and whispered to 
the Marquis that he felt he could only draw inspira- 
tion from the great author’s eyes; if she would sit 
opposite to him, he would attempt an extemporisa 
tion. To this Georges Sand consented without 
hesitation, and took her seat at the end of the grand 
piano. She bestowed a long, long look upon the 
improvisatore ; he returned it with interest, and began 
with a stormy prelude, like distant rolling thunder, 
on the lowest bass notes, followed by a_ tender 
melody ina minor key. A triumphal movement of 
amazing brilliancy concluded the impromptu, and 
Chopin quitted the instrument, obviously over- 
wrought and exhausted, to be enthusiastically con- 
gratulated by all present, and in particular by 
Georges Sand, who eagerly clasped both his hands, 
manifestly delighted with the conspicuous homage 
he had paid to her talents. I took my leave, 
enchanted to have heard the great Chopin play, and 
to have seen the most celebrated writer in France 
smoke a cigar.” 

With that agreeable frankness which appears to 
inspire the remarks of eminent composers, states- 
men and diplomatists when “ put through their 
facings” by Parisian journalists, Arrigo Boito has 
been unbuttoning his soul to a well-known Lutetian 
‘‘ interviewer” with respect to the genesis of 
Mefistofele. His revelations will be found by no 
means uninteresting. ‘I had read Geethe’s Faust 
in the original German, and was delighted, wonder- 
stricken. Under its influence I prepared the plan 
for my opera, but gave it up in despair as soon as 
Gounod came out with his Faust. Later on I began 
to work at it again, treating the part of Gretchen as 
a subordinate one, and endeavouring to render in 
music the metaphysical tendencies of the piece. 
The plot has inspired hundreds of poets and com- 
posers, from Marlow to Lenau and Schumann, not- 
withstanding which the elements of a thousand 
scores are contained in the tragedy of Faust. My 
opera was produced for the first time in Milan at 
the Teatro della Scala (July, 1868) ; I conducted it 
in person, and it made a complete fiasco. Three 
days later its further performance was imperatively 
forbidden by the police authorities, owing to the 
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noisy demonstrations it elicited from the general 
public, who objected to it as ‘too revolutionary.’ 
I introduced a few alterations, and in 1875 Mefistofele 
was amicably received in Bologna. Soon afterwards 
it was brought out in London, and, later still, at 
Vienna.” 

Wiru the exception of Johann Hoff, the celebrated 

malt-extractor, and, perhaps, of Prince Bismarck, 
Baron Franz von Wertheim is probably the most 
profusely-decorated personage (not of Royal birth) 
in Europe. It is as an inventor, or at least patentee, 
of a supremely fire-proof safe that he has earned so 
many honorific distinctions from Sovereigns, Euro- 
pean and Oriental. Anak’s breast would not be 
broad enough to accommodate Von Wertheim’s 
crosses and crachats; so the Baron, who likes to 
wear them all at once, is constrained to hang them 
en miniature to long golden chains running from 
button-hole to button-hole of his dress-coat lappels, 
where they tinkle like fairy sledge-bells whenever he 
moves. Besides his extraordinary merits as a 
strong-box manufacturer, this Knight of all imagin- 
able Imperial and Royal Orders is a tolerable flute- 
player and much addicted to playing, in church, 
the solo parts for that instrument which frequently 
occur in masses, motetts, graduali, &c. On Christmas 
Eve last he performed the flute solo in Fahrbach’s 
new Graduale—an uncommonly florid composition 
—at the fashionable Viennese Church of St. Augus- 
tin, and, as might have been expected, drew a 
crowded congregation. Ofone of his experiences 
asa flautist he is justly proud. He was tooting 
away in the organ-loft of a church on the Wieden 
one Sunday morning, so assiduously that the fixed 
attention bestowed upon him by his next neighbour, 
an oboe-player, failed to attract his notice. As soon 
as the mass was over, however, the oboist accosted 
him in the following terms, “A good flautist is 
urgently required in my native town, Budweis. 
Would you like to go there? They don’t pay so 
badly in Budweis—fifteen florins a month—and you 
can give no end of lessons at from twenty to thirty 
kreuzers an hour.” Von Wertheim, who 1s a mani- 
fold millionaire, felt extremely flattered by this 
brilliant proposal, and replied, with many protesta- 
tions of gratitude, that ‘ he would think of it.” He 
is probably still doing so. 
_ THE National Eisteddfod of Wales will hold 
its next meeting at Cardiff in August, and the 
spirited people of that town are already earnestly 
bestirring themselves with a view to eclipse all pre- 
vious doings. We are concerned here only with the 
musical part of the programme, in which there are 
twelve vocal competitions ; as many devoted totheen- 
couragement of instrumental performers, and five set 
apart for composers. These cover nearly the whole 
field of musical art, and are valuable enough to 
excite a keen contest among amateurs of attainment. 
Thus the best choir of not less than 150 voices will 
receive £100, with a gold medal for the conductor. 
Proportionate rewards are offered for excellence in 
sight singing, and in every form of solo and concerted 
work. In the instrumental department we find com. 
petitions for full orchestra, brass bands, string 
quartets, and solos on various instruments, while 
composers are invited to write many things, from a 
cantata toa song. Musical art in the Principality 
cannot fail to receive great encouragement from the 
liberal Cardiff people, who, moreover, will do 
much to raise the Eisteddfod in general esteem. 
The judges at present engaged are Professor Mac- 
farren, Mr. Joseph Barnby, Mr. Joseph Bennett, 
Mr. E. H. Turpin, Mr. Emlyn Evans, and Mr. 
Jenkins, Mus. Bac. 
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THE BACH CHOIR. 


G INCE its organisation in 1876, the Bach Choir ha 
*¥2) done real service to the cause of music. The 
production and perfurmance of such masterpieces as J. S. 
Bach’s Hohe Messe in B minor, and Palestrina’s Missa 
Pape Marcelli, reflecting the highest credit upon the 
vocalists, and their director, Mr. Otto Goldschmidt. It 
hardly concerns one to inquire whether this lofty aim— 
this express desire to be uncommon, to go further, and do 
more than other choral associations—is not rather above 
the heads of the general public. The rank and file of the 
Society belong to fashionable circles, and the performances 
might escape criticism altogether, on the score of being 
non-professional, did not their excellence entitle them to 
as close a consideration as that bestowed on choirs in 
which the aristocratic element is less conspicuous. It 
may be considered “‘ good form” to belong to the Bach 
Choir, in which case the siang expression has an intelli- 
gible and worthy signification, meaning that ‘ Society” 
thinks well of those who approach music with a serious 
and earnest spirit, content to labour hard and ungrudgingly 
in its cause. If amateurs will stick to Bach and his com- 
peers, the drawing-room ballad nuisance will disappear, 
because, a finer taste being engendered, the wishy-washy 
trifles which were wont to delight, would become extinct. 
In chronicling the beginning of afresh season of the Bach 
Choir, we have, at the outset, to express our entire wish 
for its ultimate success, though—and there is some mis- 
chief in a “ though,” as there is much virtue in an “ if’— 
we fear the director has hardly chosen the most direct way 
to obtain it. The first programme was full of interest and 
variety, comprising Purcell’s Psalm III., “‘ Jehovah quam 
multi sunt,” for five-part chorus, solo voices and organ 
(the accompaniment added from the figured bass, by Mr. 
W. H. Cummings, a well-known enthusiast in respect of 
our great master); the late Sir John Goss’s anthem 
“The God of Jeshurun,” left incomplete at his 
death, and finished with much skill and _ reverent 
adherence to the original model, by Mr. Arthur 
Sullivan; J. Christopher Bach’s motett for double 
choir, unaccompanied, “I wrestle and pray ”’ (* Ich lasse 
dich nicht’’); Palestrina’s Missa Papa Marecelli; madri- 
gals by Wilbye and T. A. Walmisly; part-songs by 
Gade, Mendelssohn and from the-Swedish Volkslieder ; and 
J. S. Bach’s Sanctus in C (first time) as a climax. This 
selection, representing so many different schools of com- 
position, was further relieved by violin solos contri- 
buted by Mdme. Norman-Néruda with taste and 
execution alike unimpeachable; while out of com- 
pliment to Mr. Otto Goldschmidt, the trio from 
his sacred pastoral Ruth, “*The Lord is thy keeper” 
(composed for the Hereford Festival of 1867) was included 
in the scheme; Miss Robertson, Mdme. Fassett, and Mr. 
Kenningham being the exponents. Speaking generally, 
the choral singing was very good, though at times it lacked 
the delicacy and refinement which used to be strong points 
with the Bach Choir. Perhaps the absence of Mr. Gold- 
schmidt may have had something to do with this—although 
Dr. Stainer was everything that could be wished for as a 
conductor—or, perhaps, some of the vocalists, feeling the 
weight of years growing upon them and waxing lethargic 
in their decline, took less trouble to secure a perfect 
ensemble than usual. There are one or two male voices 
which, used in the manner affected by their possessors, 
would spoil the balance of any choir. For these gentlemen 
there should be the alternative of seclusion, or the practice 


of music like that which Othello preferred—music which 
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may not be heard. It may bea very ungrateful task for 
a conductor to have to take leave of his friends when their 
voices have taken leave of them: but if the Bach Choir is 
to maintain its prestige, the chaff must be winnowed from 
the grain. The practice of employing boys’ voices is also 
to be reprehended; nothing is more delightful than to 
hear a full choir of boys in a cathedral, but their voices 
never amalgamate properly with the women’s, the effect 
being harsh and even discordant. 





Mr. GEAUSSENT’S CHOIR. 


R. GEAUSSENT, hitherto known only as the 
UVvil 
“x conductor and organiser of a very excellent choir, 
has developed a new quality; making a start as a humorist 
of marked originality, on the occasion of the second 
Concert ofhis second season—held at St. James’s Hall on 
the 6th inst. Using as his mouthpiece the book of words, 
Mr. Geaussent plunges in medias res with a notice in 
which he “ regrets that the recent performance of Elijah 
has prevented his giving Bach’s motett, ‘Sing ye to the 
Lord,’ which was promised for this Concert.” The notice 
was artfully placed in the middle of the programme, so 
that a ten-minutes’ interval might be agreeably passed 
in merriment or cachinnation. Another good joke follows, 
but one at a time is enough for any ordinary taste. It 
is a singularly novel vein which Mr. Geaussent has tapped 
—and there is no knowing whither the lode may lead. 
How refreshing would it be to read that ‘in consequence 
of the recent performance of the Messiah mutton-chops 
will henceforth be sold by the yard’’—a statement quite 
as logical as the other. Really though, we ought to be 
much obliged to Mr. Geaussent, who illumines the 
prosaic page of programme print with so brilliant a 
flash of wit. 
In consequence of Bach’s motett being withdrawn, 
there was very little material of interest to general 
audiences left in the scheme. This is a condition which 
the conductor ought at all times to guard stringently 
against. It is not enough to trade upon the memory of 
past successes, and to entertain the hope that people who 
have heard the choir doing good work will come to hear 
it again, no matter what the subject-matter may be in 
which it is engaged. The selection opened promisingly 
enough with Mendelssohn’s psalm for two choirs, ‘“ Sing 
unto the Lord a new-made Song,” but immediately tailed 
off in a most remarkable and uncompromising fashion. 
M. Gounod’s motett, “Ave Verum” was brought into 
greater prominence than it deserves by the beautiful way 
in which it was sung—the voices sinkimg to a veritable 
whisper in the ‘*‘ Amen,”’—but the ‘‘ nose-music”’ of the 
Opening is theatrical and out of place in a sacred work. 
Part-songs by H. Leslie, Hecht, Benedict, Pinsuti, and 
W. Macfarren followed, the Concert being eked out by 
miscellaneous solos sung by Miss de Fonblanque, Madame 
Trebelli, Mr. C. W. Fredericks, and Mr. Ghilberti; some 
fantastic violin pieces played by M. Musin with very great 
agility on a nasal-toned fiddle, and a grand duo for two 
pianofortes,Chopin’s rondo inC,Op.72—which might just as 
well have been left out—performed by Mr. Geaussent and 
Mr. Wilhelm Ganz. The choir wasin excellent form, but 
the duty it had to discharge was not worthy of its capa- 
bility. At the next Concert Mr. Geaussent should remedy 
this defect, and at all times should bear in mind that a 
bill of fare composed of heterogeneous morsels has not 
the slightest chance of hitting the taste of a discriminating 
public. 


‘ 





FROM THE PROVINCES. 


BrIGHTON.—Mr. Kuhe gave Gounod’s oratorio, Redemp- 
tion, on the 3rd instant. The artistes were Mesdames 
Robertson, L. Ware, and F. Robertson, and MM. Barton 
McGuckin, L. Williams, and Barrington Foote. Mr, 
Carrodus was the leader, and Mr. Randegger the con- 
ductor. Special tickets were issued for the occasion from 
the neighbouring towns. 

BristoL.—On the 3oth ult., Mr.Walter Macfarren gave 
at the Museum and Library one of the most attractive of 
the present series of winter lectures. The subject was 
Mendelssohn’s Lieder ohne Wérte, with pianoforte illus- 
trations, and so great was the interest which it excited, 
that after the lecture theatre was crowded to over- 
flowing, a very large number of persons had to be turned 
away. The lecturer’s refined, artistic, and delicately 
played illustrations of Mendelssohn’s delightful music 
were in themselves a rich musical treat. The lecture, too, 
was marked by interesting personal reminiscences of 
Mendelssohn, with whom Mr. Walter Macfarren had been 
acquainted. 

ExETER.—Mr. D’Oyly Carte’s competent Jolanthe 
company commenced a six-nights’ engagement here—at 
the Theatre Royal—on the 2gth ult. There were crowded 
audiences on every night of the week; equally so at the 
morning performance on the 2nd inst. On the 27th ult. 
Mr. W. H. Richmond—an accomplished organist, who is 
well known in the North, and who has made himself very 
popular as a clever musician during his twelve months’ 
residence in the West of England—gave a recital on the 
Victoria Hall great organ to more than two thousand 
persons. Mr. Richmond’s programme was arranged with 
good judgment, and included a number of attractive selec- 
tions. On Thursday, the 25th ult., a concert was given in 
the Victoria Hall in aid of the widow. of the late eminent 
composer and organist, Henry Smart. For some reason 
or other, there was not a large attendance. However, the 
result obtained was, to a certain extent, satisfactory in the 
direction aimed at by the promoters. The part-songs 
were rendered by the Exeter Madrigal Society, and by the 
Orpheus Glee Union of this city; solos on the great 
organ were contributed by Mr. D. J. Wood, Mus. Bac., 
and Mr. Ferris Toyzler gave some pleasing vocal solos. 
Mr. W. Bayly, R.A.M., conducted efficiently. The pro- 
gramme was entirely made up of Smart’s compositions. 

Mons. ALEXANDRE GUILMANT, the celebrated French 
organist and composer for the organ, astonished the 
artistic public ofthe west*on the 2nd inst., at the Victoria 
Hall, by his masterly execution. 

THE most interesting musical entertainment of the 
month, however, has been the Band and Choir Competi- 
tion, promoted by the Western Counties’ Musical Asso- 
ciation. The orchestral band competition took place in 
the Victoria Hall, on the afternoon of the 31st ult., 
and the choir competition in the evening of the same 
day. The bands and choirs were drawn from Torquay, 
Dunster, Exmouth, and other towns of Devonshire. The 
object of these unique competitions—unique, that is, so 
far as this city and the county of Devon is concerned— 
between bands, was to encourage the power of strings rather 
than that of wind. Mr. Geo. Riseley (Bristol) was the 
judge, and the Mayor of the City distributed the prizes at 
the close. ’ 

LiveRPOoL.—On the 23rd ult., for the first time since 
his resignation of the conductorship of the Philharmonic 
Concerts, Sir Julius Benedict took his old place to conduct 
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specially written for her; and Messrs, Edward Lloyd, 
and Fred King appeared also in their original parts. The 
work was received with the utmost enthusiasm, and the 
veteran conductor appeared much touched by the warm 
welcome accorded him. Herr Max Bruch—respecting whose 
appointment on the resignation of Sir Julius, such a wordy 
war was waged—closes his connection with the Society 
at the end of the present season. Mr. Alberto Randegger, 
who was first favourite with the anti-Teutonic element at 
the last appointment, is again being talked about. On 
that occasion there was a silly restriction as to the con- 
ductor living on the spot, but on a careful comparison of 
the results of -Herr Bruch’s leadership with those of his 
predecessors there remains very little to be said in favour 
of the new arrangement, though all credit is due tothe 
present conductor for the improvement he has brought 
about in the working of the chorus, which is far more 
practical now than in the old days. Schumann’s piano- 
forte concerto was played by Mr. Charles Hallé at his last 
Concert, with the delicate finish and grace by which he is 
so distinguished, and during the evening he gave two’ of 
Schubert’s impromptus in a manner beyond praise. The 
band played Spohr’s Power of Sound symphony and 
Gounod’s well-known ‘“ Funeral March of a Marionette.” 
Madame Elly Warnots was the vocalist. Mr. Karl 
Meyder’s scheme for providing the highest class of 
orchestral music at popular prices, has failed to secure the 
amount of support which so commendable an enterprise 
deserved. For the present the clever conductor has 
decided to postpone his series of Philharmonic Hall Con- 
certs, though it is to be hoped that they will be entered 
upon erelong. There is no gainsaying the fact, discredit- 
able though it be, that Liverpool is not a musical town, or 


at any rate does not “go in” for that higher musical 


culture which the sister cities attain. In dramatic matters 
itis second only to the metropolis, in the field of art, 
with its noble gallery and its well known Art Club, it ranks 
with the highest, while in music it falls far behind 
Manchester, Glasgow, or Birmingham. Some little time 
ago an association for the advancement of musical know- 
ledge and training was spoken of, but like many other good 
things it is a long time emerging from the chrysalis 
stage. Noteworthy, however, from the higher point of 
view, is the decided advance which music has made in 
matters pantomimic this year. Apart from the inane 
doggerel of the music hall, a large number of the songs 
are very charming, and are moreover excellently sung, 
while some of the choruses and concerted pieces, are—for 
this class of production at any rate—if not of surpassing 
beauty, certainly of a most enjoyable description. It is to 
be hoped that this improvement will continue. 
BiRMINGHAM.—During the past month several im- 
portant Concerts have been given here. On Monday, the 
2gth ult., one of Mr. Stratton’s ‘‘ Popular Chamber Con- 
certs’? took place at the Masonic Hall, for which a very 
interesting programme was arranged. The music per- 
formed comprised Svensden’s octet in A major ; Onslow’s 
string quintet in G minor; a sonata for violin and pianoforte, 
by Rubinstein, and other works. The principal performers 
at the Concert were Mr. F. Ward, a local violinist of 
exceptional ability; and Dr. C. S. Heap. The music was 
fairly well rendered throughout. On Thursday evening, 
the rst inst., the Festival Choral Society gave a repetition 
of Berlioz’s dramatic legend, The Damnation of Faust. 
A presentation of this remarkable work here last season 
created so much interest that the Society naturally re- 


solved to give ita second hearing. The performance on the 





Ist proved very satisfactory. The principal vocalists were 
Miss Mary Davies, Mr. E. Lloyd, Mr. Ludwig, and Mr. 
Lauder. Mr. Stockley conducted. In a musical sense 
the afternoon Conceii given at the Midland Institute, on 
Saturday, the 3rd, was not the least interesting event of 
the past month. These Midland Institute Concerts are 
arranged for the purpose of performing high class and rarely 
heard works of instrumental art. More than this, great pains 
are taken to secure proper rehearsal, the result being that 
important compositions such as Spohr’s Power of Sound 
have been heard for the first time in Birmingham, and 
have been worthily and effectually interpreted under the 
conductorship of Mr. W. C. Stockley. The last Concert 
was principally devoted to John Sebastian Bach’s music, 
the programme comprising pianoforte and violin solos and 
sonatas, also the “concerto in C minor for two piano- 
fortes with accompaniment for stringed instruments.” All 
these were well played and attentively listened to by an 
appreciative audience. Mr. F. King was the vocalist 
engaged for the Concert, but owing to severe cold he was 
unable to appear. Mr. C. B. Bragg, an accomplished 
amateur vocalist, sang in his stead. On Monday, the 5th 
inst., Messrs. Harrison gave the third of their current 
series of popular Concerts. The Town Hall was crowded 
as usual, and the audience appeared to enjoy the music, 
which on this occasion partook of a popular rather than 
high class character, The Chairman of the Musical 
Festival on Friday last handed over to the General 
Hospital Committee a further cheque for £500, making 
the total profit of the last Festival £4,500. 

GLascow.— What has been termed the leading event of 
our musical season was left for the evening of Tuesday, 
23rd ult., when M. Gounod’s Redemption was heard for 
the first time in Glasgow. While there can be no doubt 
as to the thorough excellence of the performance, opinions 
have varied considerably as to the precise niche in the 
temple of fame which awaits the French composer’s 
‘* Opus vitae mez.” The Glasgow Choral Union, thanks 
to the admirable training of Mr. Allen Macbeth, the chorus 
director, excelled in their share of the evening’s work ; 
the band gave a superb account of the orchestration; the 
solos were in the competent hands of Mrs. Hutchinson, 
Miss Hilda Wilson, Messrs. Maas and Santley, and Mr. 
August Manns conducted with his wonted ability. It was, 
indeed, quite evident that the Crystal Palace chef had 
fully made up his mind to give M. Gounod the best 
possible chance. But, when all this has been recorded, 
it remains to be said that Redemption has not been re- 
ceived here with unanimous approval. A performance ot 
Messiah followed two or three nights later in the same 
week, and afforded an opportunity of contrasting the 
musical treatment by the grand old Saxon, and that by 
M. Gounod, of practically the same subject, which was not 
lost. Other items in the programme of the Tuesday Con. 
certs have been Schumann’s No. 4 symphony; Berlioz’s 
Fantastique ; Haydn’s No. 7 of the Salamon Series; 
Schubert’s No: 8 (the unfinished); and Mr.-F. H. 
Cowen’s Scandinavian. The interpretation of the 
last-named proved one of great excellence. The work 
was conducted by the composer, who had every reason to 
be gratified with the reception which so deservedly fell to 
his lot. We have also had Liszt’s concerto, No. 1,in E 
flat, for Madame Sophie Menter, who arrived late in the 
evening, and thereby upset the balance of the programme 
arrangements ; Mendelssohn’s Capriccio brillante in B 
minor for Master Alfred Hollins; Walther’s prize song 
from Die Meistersinger, for M. Victor Buziau (violin) and 
orchestra, and Schumann’s concerto in A (Op. 54) selected 
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for the début of M. Louis Breitner, a pianist who created 
a most favourable impression. The prelude to Parsifal 
has also been heard, and if any doubts ever existed in the 
Scotch mind as to the daring of Wagner in choice of 
subject they were dispelled by the very ample notes in 
the programme book. Such a work as Parsifal can 
surely never find acceptance in this country. 

The Saturday programmes have comprised the Pastoral, 
the Scotch, and the Harold in Italy symphonies; the four 
Fidclio preludes, also the overtures to the Magic Flute, 
Der Frieschutz, and Semiramide. Mr. John F. {Dunn 
made a second appearance as a solo violinist with 
success. 

A creditable performance of Mr. A. R. Gaul’s Holy City 
was given on 17th ult., by the Partick Musical Associa- 
tion. Miscellaneous Concerts have included a performance 
by the newly-formed Govanhill Musical Association, and 
a “Burns” night at the City Hall, when the Glasgow 
Select Choir, conducted by Mr. James Allan, made, as 
usual, a successful appearance. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
0 
MENDELSSOHN’S “ ELIJAH.” 

To the Editor of Tue Lure. 

S1r,—A suggestion is offered with respect to a little 
paragraph on this subject in your last issue. 

The Elijah was first heard in England at the Birming- 
ham Festival in 1846. Mendelssohn conducted in 
person, with Moscheles by his side, and Dr. Gauntlett at 
the organ, the latter gentleman playing, as you truly 
say, from the “ full score copied in Germany,” but from 
which Mendelssohn had intended to conduct. 

It happened in this way :—Upon Dr. Gauntlett asking 
for his organ-part, Mendelssohn exclaimed in dismay, 
*‘ But, there is not one! I have forgotten! What is to be 
done!’ The hall was already filling—there was not time 
to consult—the only thing to be done was for Mendelssohn 
to give up his own score, and leave to Dr. Gauntlett’s 
diséretion the anxious task of creating at sight an organ 
accompaniment from the huge orchestral manuscript. 
Both knew that any inopportune introduction of the 
powerful instrument would go far to ruin the whole. 
Happily all went well. 

When it was over Mendelssohn thanked Dr. Gauntlett 
in his own affectionate and effusive manner for the 
admirable tact and skill with which he had done his part, 
but he added, ‘‘ When you beganto playin” * * * * 
(the name of the movement is forgotten) “I ran cold 
down my back! I did not intend to have any organ 
there, but the effect was so fine I shall put it in.” 

They then spoke of another movement as to which Dr. 
Gauntlett made some suggestion. Mendelssohn replied, 
“You are right, I will take it home and alter it,” and he 
did so. 

Is it not probable that these are the two missing move- 
ments, and that Mendelssohn cut them out of the score 
himself ?—Yours, &c., 

Kensington. 








H. G. G, 


To the Editor of Tue Lute. 


Sir,—In a paragraph of this day’s Lure the * Organist 
at Birmingham in 1846 ” is alluded to in connection with the 
disappearance oftwo numbersof the original scoreot Elijah. 
The last clause, ‘‘ It would seem that a rage for autographs 
is not incompatible with loose notions of meum and tuum,” 





ae. 


is perhaps penned without knowing that after the first per. 
formance Mendelssohn insisted upon having every “ part” 
used in the performance returned tohim. I do not believe 
that Dr. Gauntlett, who shared with me at that Festival 
the duties of organist, and who presided at the instru. 
ment on the auspicious occasion, had the opportunity of 
appropriating any portion of the full score, seeing that 
he played from an organ part only, and I “ turned over” 
for him. I think the “Garter ” motto is Honi soit qui 
mal y pense.—Yours faithfully, 
J. STIMPson, 
Organist of the Town Hall. 
Birmingham, Jan. 15, 1883. ' 





MENDELSSOHN’S “ ANTIGONE.” 
To the Editor of Tue Lute. 

Sir,—Your enquiring note as to whether Londoners can 
be vouchsafed a performance of Mendelssohn’s Anti- 
gone after the Greek manner, as performed in London 
thirty years ago, tempts me to recall as worthy of note a 
similar production in the Theatre Royal, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, as recently as the spring of 1876, in the organisation 
of which I had the pleasure of taking an active part as 
honorary secretary. Mr. Wm. Rea, director of “ Rea’s 
Orchestral Concerts,’’ conducted the music, the stage 
manager being the late Mr. Henry Egerton, and under 
the learned and able direction of these two gentlemen, a 
great artistic triumph was achieved. The chorus of 
eighty male voices (gentlemen amateurs) in correct cos- 
tume, appeared on the stage proper, whilst the tragedy 
was acted on a raised stage behind, by aspecially selected 
dramatic company, which included Miss Phyllis Glover 
(Antigone), and Mr. J. Dewhurst (Creon), The scenery 
was painted by Mr. H..H. Emmerson, of Cullercoats, 
assisted by Mr. Arthur H. Marsh, member of the Old 
Water Colour Society, &c., and Mr John Charlton, the 
animal painter. The dresses and appointments were 
specially designed in London, the management, Messrs. 
Wm. Glover and Francis, sparing no expense to make the 
production as complete and correct as possible down to 
the most minute detail. Iam not aware that any such 
complete representation has been given in England, except 
it be the Macfarren performance you refer to. Many in- 
complete renderings have, we know, been given in London, 
Manchester, Dublin, Glasgow and elsewhere, in some 
cases the tragedy being performed with the chorus in 
modern costume. Sad regret creeps over the pleasant 
memory of our undertaking. Miss Phyllis Glover (Mrs. 
Arthur Marsh), granddaughter of the celebrated Mrs, 
Glover, who possessed all the beauty and genius of her 
historic family, is now no more, and my poor friend 
Egerton, who was married to another daughter of the late 
Edmund Glover, perish€d in the burning of the Theatre 
Royal, Dublin, in a noble effort to save life and the doomed 
building. Most cordially endorsing your remark that Mr. 
Henry Irving is ‘‘ the man, and the only man,” to give us 
a perfect representation of the Antigone of Sophocles 
and Mendelssohnh—‘‘A consummation devoutly to be 
wished,”’—I am, Sir, yours very truly, 

H. W. Dopp. 

Arts Club, Manchester, Feb. 1, 1883. 








Mr. RICHARD MANSFIELD, a son of the late Madame 
Rudersdorff, has ‘‘ reached fame ina single stride” by 
his powerful acting of the Baron de Chevrieul in A Parisian 
Romance at the Union Square Theatre. He seems to 
inherit much of his mother’s vigorous talent. . 


[FEBRUARY 15, 1883. § 
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REVIEWS. 


CHAPPELL AND Co. 

A Series of Progressive Studies for Pianoforte, Organ, or 
Jarmonium. Selected from works of celebrated com- 
posers. Edited and Fingered by Josiah Pittman. 

Tus collection, published in twelve numbers, is admi- 
ably adapted to serve as “ progressive studies’ for 
hmateurs of the harmonium or American organ. We must 
-ongratulate Mr. Pittman upon his choice of pieces, since 
he result is of value, not only for the purpose immediately 
n view, but as extending public knowledge of some very 


estimable, though little esteemed, English musicians. 


Here are preludes and fugues, suites, fantasias, &c., by 
5. Wesley, J. Stanley, Battishill, Boyce, Travers, Reading, 
Kirkman, S. Smith, and Dupuis. Some of these names 
re only names to the average amateur, but they all repre- 
ent persons whose acquaintance it is a pleasure to make. 
The music is thoroughly good and improving. We recom. 
mend it as excellent on its own account, and as giving a 
just idea of talent hitherto overlooked in some cases, and 
n most undervalued. 


NoveELLo, Ewer, & Co. 

(I.) Six transcriptions for the organ, with pedal 
obbligato. Sixth series. (II.) March of the Medes (with 
chorus). (III.) March of the ¥ewish Warriors. Composed 
by George Shinn, Mus. Bac., Cantab. 

Tue pieces chosen for transcription in No. I. are all 
familiar, being movements from the sacred works of 
Haydn, Hummel, Mendelssohn, &c. In arranging them, 
Mr. Shinn has kept in view the needs of moderate per- 
formers without much sacrifice of effect. These things 
deserve the attention of organists. Nos. II. and III. are 
movements from a Cantata, ‘‘ The Victories of Judah after 
the Captivity.” They are plain and straightforward but 
not ineffective works, whether with voices and organ 
combined, or organ only. 


PaTEY AND WILLIs. 

Tue Dickens Series. (I.) Tiny Tim. (II.) Nell. (III) 
Paul. (IV.) Fenny Wren. Words by E. Oxenford. 
Music by Alfred J. Caldicott. 

Tue idea of this series is a very happy one, and cannot 
fail to obtain favour among Dickens’s innumerable ad- 
mirers, who are thus enabled to express in music the 
feelings inspired by the most pathetic of his creations. 
Mr. Oxenford has done his share of the work well—that 
is to say, with true appreciation of each subject, and 
simple unforced utterance. Like words may be used in 
the same sense as regards Mr. Caldicott’s music, which 
makes no pretension, save to be as unaffected as its 
themes. That these songs will find their way into the 
homes of the people, where Tiny Tim, Little Nell, Paul 
Dombey and Jennie Wren, are everlasting favourites, is a 
foregone conclusion. 


RuDALL, CARTE AND Co. 

The Musical Directory, Annual and Almanack, 1883. 

Tue thirty-first issue of this annual cannot be accused 
of wanting a comprehensive plan. It embraces all men, 
and nearly all things musical, and contains much in. 
teresting matter outside its scheme as a directory. 
There are, for example, valuable remarks upon the 
music of the past year, with extracts from critiques in 
the leading journals, notices of lately deceased musicians, 
and an elaborate record of all concerts given and music 
published since the last issue. The only thing needed 


is greater accuracy, and, as an inaccurate directory 
resembles a watch that keeps bad time in being worse 
than useless, the editor cannot take too much pains to 
remove this cause of complaint. 


History of the Boehm Flute, with Illustrations exempli- 
fying its Origin by Progressive Stages. By Christopher 
Welch, M.A., Oxon. 

Tus volume is a useful addition to the literature of 
musical instruments, and one which lovers of the flute 
will. welcome most cordially. It has three distinct 
features of interest: First, a short biography of Theobald 
Boehm; second, an exemplification of the develop- 
ment of flute mechanism; third, a summary of the 
Boehm-Gordon controversy. For information on these 
subjects, we can recommend the book. Mr. Welch has 
done his work well, the facts being clearly arranged, 
and the conclusions drawn in an impartial spirit. 


METZLER AND Co, 
Invocation to Harmony. Composed by his Royal 
Highness the Prince Consort. 

TuIs work originally appeared in a handsome volume 
of music composed by the late Prince. It is now published 
in a separate and cheap form, so that all classes may 
possess a memorial of one who loved music well and 
cultivated the art to the extent of his abilities. The 
Invocation is throughout simple and well adapted for use 
by choral societies of comparatively small means. 


Dr. Stainer’s Tutor for the American Organ. 

THE author of this work says in his Preface :—‘* Messrs. 
Metzler and Co. called upon me to produce a treatise 
which, while utilising the results of previous efforts in 
the same direction, should combine a graduated course 
of instruction with an interesting selection of short pieces. 
This design I have conscientiously endeavoured to carry 
out. Beginning with a description of the special charac- 
teristics of the instrument, I have given simple progressive 
exercises for beginners, and have afterwards gathered 
together a series of short pieces of various styles, many 
of which have been composed for this work by well- 
known living composers,’’ Our advice to all students 
of the American organ is—Buy Dr. Stainer’s Tutor. 


Romeo et $Fuliette. English Version by Francis 
Hueffer. Composed by Berlioz. 

No admirer of the most remarkable among French 
composers will account his library complete without this 
work. Not every amateur can afford to purchase a full 
score, and only a small percentage would know what to 
do with it. The case is different when, as here, we have 
the music cleverly adapted for the pianoforte, and pre- 
senting all the salient features of the score without a fatal 
complexity of detail. We strongly advise our readers to 
make themselves acquainted, through the medium now 
offered, with one of the most daring and fascinating 
works of modern times. Dr. Hueffer’s English words 
would not rank as poetry if taken by themselves, but no 
one knows the difficulty of setting good English to French 
music until he has essayed the task, 


(I.) Grelots. Polka, by De Vilbac. (II.) Valse Venitienne. 
By Waldteufel.  (III.) Aw Printemps. Valse, by 
Waldteufel. 

Botu the Waltzes are good, the Venitienne being 
the more danceable. The polka, which should be played 
with grelots, or sets of small bells, on the hands, is bright 
and exhilarating. 
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THE POET’S CORNER. 
A WOMAN’S SPORT. 


WOMAN played with a precious toy, 
Of its worth she heeded naught ; 
But only in its careless use 
Her own enjoyment sought. 


She tossed it here and tossed it there, 
Till bruised and wrecked it lay, 

And then seemed joyous at its hurt, 
So wanton was her play. 


At last through long ill-use it broke, 
And with all her wit aad art, 
She could not mend her toy again, 
For it was—a human heart. 
GERTRUDE HARRADEN. 








A REACTION has set in. Wagner’s ‘‘musical mood at 
present is gentle and adverse to anything loud,” and since 
he himself has said it, ’tis greatly to his credit. 


Tue Royal Society of Musicians gives its anniversary 
festival at St. James’s Hall, on Tuesday, March 13th. 
Mr. Arthur Sullivan, and not a lord, is to preside. We 
are getting on. 

Virginia, a new comic opera by Messrs. Stephens and 
Solomons, met with fair success at the Bijou Theatre, in 
New York. The music is said to be tuneful, and the 
plot moderately good. 


Mr. Mapteson has been serving writs on Mdlle. Juch 
for breach of contract. It is as well that prime donne 
should begin to understand that a contract with a manager 
is, after all, a legal document. S 


’ A JAPANESE notable, Prince Arivuwaga, is reported 
to have said, after hearing Lohengrin in New York, that 
‘** the German music of the future reminded him greatly of 
the Japanese music of the past.” 


ANOTHER Declaration of Independence in America! 
Miss Kellogg and Signor Brignoli and their concert 
party were to have sung at Galveston on the rgth ult., but 
being dissatisfied with the hall engaged for them by the 
local manager, point-blank refused to appear. 


Lecocq’s latest comic’opera Le Caur et la Main, has 
been adapted and secured by Mr. James Duff, and will be 
produced by him at the Standard Theatre, New York, on 
the expiration of the present run of Jolanthe. Its English 
name is to be Heart and Hand—a ttying title for cockney 
lips. 

Tue pure fountain of melody would seem to be indeed 
exhausted. An opera is being ‘‘ compiled ” at Bridgeport, 
of old tunes set to new words. Variety of style will be its 
chief merit. We cannot, however, deny the builders the 
unusual credit of acknowledging that the materials are 
stolen. 


Great wrath has been excited among American 
musicians by the recent judgment in the case of the 
Redemption. But they have since fully revenged them- 
selves upon the luckless work by performing it at Boston 
with, in lieu of an orchestra, two organs and three grand 
pianos ! 








THE anniversary of Mozart's birthday was signalized 
the Saturday Popular Concert of the 27th ult. by 
devotion of the programme entirely to his works. 

An American paper, speaking of a pianoforte concer 
by Herr Henschel, says :—‘‘Its importance may be esf 
mated when it is stated that its performance require 
thirty-five minutes, and that the pianist played it entire 
from memory.” Admirers of a delightful non sequiti 
please note. 

Mr. J. L. Toote has found the musical sketd 
Griffin’s Elopement so well suited to his inimitab 
humour, that he has decided to have a similar work fro 
the same quarters. So Mr. George Grossmith and M 
Arthur Law are collaborating upon another farce. 
the}comedian’s own words, “he is going right away 
to Italian opera.’”’ In fact, he may even attempt Wagnej 
Imagine Mr. J. L. Toole as Wotan ! 

SPEAKING of an American edition of the Redemptio 
the New York Musical Critic says:—It is surprisi 
that a volume of the latest compositions, with nearly ty 
hundred pages, containing the text and vocal score, wi 
an excellent piano accompaniment, can be retailed at th 
low price of one dollar.” Surprising! When a man sel 
goods which he has, let us say, appropriated, the condi 
tions generally allow him to quote a low figure. 

GREAT injustice is done to the members of theatr 
orchestras, by blaming them for not coming to the fro1 
and aiding their brethren of the Alhambra. The co 
mittee of the fund for the sufferers even went so far ast 
pass what was practically a vote of censure. It shoul 
be remembered that the salary of these musicians, t 
majority of whom have wives and families to keep, rarel 
exceeds thirty shillings a week. Under such circu 
stances, we fear that the only charity possible is thd 
which begins and ends at home. 

Croypon, in its fervent admiration for Mr. Sim 
Reeves, has gone a step too far for the patience of t 
great tenor. At a Concert given there by him three week 
ago, the audience flatly declined to listen to any one bu 
their favourite, and, on his refusal to accept an encor 
emphasised their wishes by yells, hisses and whistlings, s 
prolonged as to cause their object apparently to lose hi 
temper. The result was unexpected; the grand piai 
being promptly closed, and the disappointed worshippe: 
left to go or stay as they pleased. The Concert wi 
at an end. 

‘‘ RICHARD WAGNER as a Stage Manager’’ is the titl 
of an interesting article by Mr. F. Corder in the Februan 
number of the Theatre. The writer frankly confesse 
that he entirely distrusted Wagner’s qualities as stag 
manager before the production of Parsifal, and was on 
converted by the ingenuity and sense of fitness the 
fully shown. He explains some of the effects which, 
purely Wagner, do immense credit to the great man! 
versatile genius. As an instance may be cited the mean 
by which the Holy Grail is made to give out an almos 
blinding radiance. The cup is handed by two pages whe 
while so doing, connect two fine wires. The vessel i 
opalescent and holds within it an incandescent electri 
lamp, regulated from behind the stage, and so, while tht 
scene is wrapped in gloom, the cup shines out with @ 
ever increasing light. The illumined goblet, glowing 
amid the surrounding darkness, greatly intensifies th 
meaning of the scene. 
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